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There was one reason why the people of the Rhineland were glad to
see the entry of British troops who came in before the appointed time at
the invitation of the Burgemeister. German marines and bluejackets
had mutinied, and gone Communist, and marched into Cologne and
other cities, looting the shops and stores, opening the prisons, letting
loose all the ruffians who joined them and committed many brutalities.
The British Army would restore law and order. They were, in the
opinion of shopkeepers and middle-class folk, deliverers rather than
conquerors.
On the morning of our arrival a British Tommy walked on to the
Hohenzollern Bridge and drew a line across it half way with a bit of
white chalk. It was the line and limit of our military occupation of the
German Fatherland. Sir Douglas Haig came riding on to the bridge
with an escort of lancers. He dismounted and spoke to a small group
of men standing there in the dank mist of a November day. They were
the little group of war correspondents whom he had summoned to meet
him.
"Gentlemen," he said, "you know as well as I do all the sacrifices,
and all the losses, and all the valour of our men on the way to the Rhine
which now we have reached. I hope we shall make a just peace and not
a peace of vengeance which willlead to new wars."
He thanked us for our own services.
"You have been the chroniclers of this war," he said. "You have done
fine work."
Years had passed since he had pooh-poohed our work and said that
we, after all, only wrote for Mary Ann in the kitchen.
He gave us each a little flag which we thought very childish though in
his mind it was a symbol of victory and a personal tribute from himself,
but we were glad of his good words.
So the occupation of the Rhineland began under British, French, and
American command in different zones. In our zones there was im-
mediate fraternisation to which commanding officers and the civil
administration turned a blind eye. It all sounds very shocking now,
because of another war and German cruelties in concentration camps
and in the majority of the captured countries, but I should be writing
falsely if I left that out. Our men liked the Germans and the German
way of life. They liked them far better than the French among whom
they had lived.
"When one turned on a tap in France no water came out," I was told
by one of them. "In Germany, when one turns on a tap water comes
out. They're a civilised people."
Many went further than that.
"We've been fighting the wrong people," they said.